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Dues date from the month of the member’s election. 
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of buying the Club publications which are limited, as a rule, to one copy 
per member. 
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Books in Oregon: The First Decade 


BY RANDALL V. MILLS* 


HE DEATH of Ewing Young early in 1841 occasioned two 

important matters: The first formal book sale in Oregon 

and the beginning of Oregon’s civil government, for to 
settle Young’s estate (and the books therein included) required 
the election of a probate judge. It is not known how many books 
were left by Young, a former Mountain Man who had settled 
in Oregon in 1835; but one buyer took seven, another buyer 
purchased others, and a third bought a two-volume edition of 
Shakespeare. Oregon, by 1841, had a reading public that lacked 
things to read, so that books of any sort were at a premium. 
Under the conditions existing in the Willamette Valley, a settler 





*Randall V. Mills, an assistant professor of English at the University of Oregon, 
is the author of two books, Stern-Wheelers up Columbia and Railroads down the Valleys. 
Professor Mills is also an associate editor of Western Folklore and his many articles 
for this and other journals include: ‘“‘Emerson Bennett’s Two Oregon Novels,” 
‘‘Early Oregon Humor and its Characteristics,’ and “Oregon and Utah: Frontier 
Societies.” 
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brought along his own reading matter, went without, or bor- 
rowed from a neighbor. To bring books was not easy, and it 
would be interesting to know how long Young had owned his 
books and where he got them. 

All guides to the trail advised the emigrant to lighten his load 
of all but essential items, and books were not always essential. 
The Bible, perhaps, a guide to the trail, some useful reference 
works like a family medical compendium, and not much else 
could be carried. Occasionally, other books survived of widely 
varied types to fit varied tastes—all the way from the plays of 
Shakespeare to the Gothic romance, Alonzo and Melissa; from 
the tales of Irving to the melodramatic fiction of Emerson Ben- 
nett (his Prairie Flower was supposed to be a useful guide to the 
road, but was not), with a scattering of poetry. The Methodist 
missionaries at Salem had brought along, mixed with useful and 
edifying volumes on theology and Methodist martyrs, a copy of 
Byron’s Sardanapalus. Professional men carried the cores of their 
libraries, in law, theology, and medicine. Many books started the 
journey, but the road was paved with good intentions and litera- 
ture once the going got rough and the emigrant began to shuck 
his expendable plunder along the way. George Riddle, following 
the road from the Humboldt to the Applegate Cut-off, found a 
whole law library dumped in a heap on the shores of Pyramid 
Lake. 

Once arrived, the emigrant rather quickly felt the lack of read- 
ing matter; and, from the beginning, the missionary group 
regretted its inability to get books and tracts. On the trail itself, 
Marcus Whitman found the Mountain Men demanded Bibles 
and tracts. ‘Though Whitman felt that here was a fine field for 
missionary effort, more likely the Mountain Men merely wanted 
something—anything—to read and were not particular about 
the subject. In Oregon, the need for tracts and Bzbles was not 
sensed by the missionaries in their preparations; after all, the 
Indians whose souls they were about to save were illiterate in any 
language and would hardly feel the lack of Sunday school tracts. 
But, after arriving, the missionaries found a lack of Indians handy 
for their ministrations and an oversupply of Whites who probably 
needed saving considerably more than did the absent aborigines. 
Though many emigrants on the trail had carried their Bzbles with 
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them, evidently the number which had not brought them was 
considerable, for Atkinson, a later missionary or colporteur, ar- 
riving by ship with a load of Bibles and tracts, found considerable 
demand for his wares. 

At Fort Vancouver, it is true, there were books, and the supply 
received regular replenishment by the Hudson’s Bay annual ship 
from London. McLoughlin, local head of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and his clerks and aides had at hand files of London 
papers and many books and maintained a library for their own 
pleasure, but the American settlers were not able to borrow 
them, as they did the company’s cows. In the Oregon country, 
Fort Vancouver was a kind of cultural island where the amenities 
were maintained. 

To supply the lack of books, various means were developed. 
One was the swap-and-lend method, by which books passed from 
hand to hand, both for entertainment and for practical study. 
In 1845, Marcus Ford wrote Judge Nesmith inviting him to an 
elk hunt along the Rickreal and noting that he had loaned to the 
Judge a copy of Chitty on Contracts, which could be kept through 
the Summer, and a copy of Mansfield’s Polztzcal Grammar, both 
books calculated to while away the time, though if they repre- 
sented light Summer reading, it is rather horrible to imagine 
what was used during the long, rainy Winter. Among the law- 
yers, especially, books circulated, and it is part of Oregon folklore 
that the Oregon laws were taken bodily from the constitution and 
laws of the new State of Iowa, copies of which had somehow 
survived the rigors of the trail. 

Late in 1842, a group at Oregon City contributed 300 volumes 
and organized the Multnomah Circulating Library, open to 
members and stockholders. Because the books came from indi- 
vidual members, they represented a miscellaneous lot, including 
ubiquitous titles like Parker’s Fournal, Frémont’s Narrative, and 
The Federalist. As no complete list of titles exists, it is hard to say 
what range of subjects the library possessed. In a few years, a 
second library similar to the first was established in Yamhill 
County. Then, in 1848, the ‘Territory of Oregon recklessly appro- 
priated $2,000 for a Territorial Library and left the spending to 
the discretion of Judge Bryant who had gone to the States on 
business. By Midsummer of 1849, the first shipments arrived: 
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a batch of Congressional documents sent out by the Federal 
Government, and with them a copy of the scientific and narra- 
tive report of Captain Wilkes who had been in Oregon during 
the threatened troubles with England. A few months later, Bry- 
ant’s purchases arrived by ship. Most of the books were legal 
works, a well-selected lot according to those who examined them; 
in addition, however, Bryant had bought and sent out 200 vol- 
umes of historical and scientific subjects. The editor of the Oregon 
Spectator was ‘‘much pleased’’ with the selection and added that 
the nonlegal titles were “‘of most approved character for correct 
and standard literature.’’ No trash for Oregon! But he added a 
sorry note, reflecting some of the trials of the times. A few volumes 
had been damaged by “‘dampness contracted in the long voy- 
age,’ but none so badly as to require rejection of the whole 
shipment. Altogether, the books would ‘“‘constitute an excellent 
foundation for a noble library.” 

Shortly after the establishment of the Multnomah Library, the 
Oregon Printing Association came into being to supply necessary 
reading matter to the people—and to further the aims, not always 
noble, of the Oregon City merchants and Salem missionaries in 
their rivalry with the Hudson’s Bay Company. Already a press 
at Lapwai was active, run by the mission there since 1839 and 
turning out publications not likely to become best sellers even in 
book-hungry Oregon. Like the presses at Honolulu and the 
Pacific islands, the Lapwai press turned out grammars of Indian 
dialects and edifying tracts for the natives. But the Oregon Print- 
ing Association was different and, in 1846, under its control 
appeared the first issue of the Oregon Spectator, a newspaper that 
antedated the appearance of the first newspaper at Monterey. 
The Spectator was, modestly, ‘‘devoted to the Moral, Social, 
Literary, Political and Agricultural Interests of the People of 
Oregon” and set out to accomplish its aims by running some local 
news, by printing the Territorial laws, and by cabbaging verse 
and sketches, moral or comic, from files of Eastern papers sup- 
plied by arriving emigrants or by ship captains. Its columns 
reflected local taste—correspondence, locally inspired verse, high- 
flown essays on morals, manners, geography and politics, some- 
times indiscriminately mixed (and, incidentally, Oregon writers 
in the Spectator were rhapsodizing about the West long before the 
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Californians got around to it)—and clipped humorous sketches 
from Eastern comic magazines. Now and then, the paper tackled 
fiction, supplying installments of sentiment week by week; at 
least once, it printed a novelette by a local writer. In time, the 
Spectator had competition when rival papers came into the field 
and, after a decade of publication, it gave up its pioneering ghost. 

The Spectator was a combined newspaper, official journal, and 
_ literary repository. Separate publications met other needs. In 
1847, to supply the need for schoolbooks—a literary form fre- 
quently not toted along in covered wagons—the publishers of the 
Spectator brought out an edition of 2,000 copies of Webster’s Ele- 
mentary Spelling Book, “‘somewhat abridged,” but containing 96 
pages, stitched, and selling for 25c a copy. Intended to supply 
the schools then being established throughout the Willamette 
Valley, the speller quickly sold out. Soon, another publication 
entered the field, the first Oregon Almanac, strictly utilitarian and 
nonliterary, but useful. It continued to appear for some time. 
Literature, properly, hesitated, but, in 1852, after the Portland 
Oregonian delighted its readers by a burlesque play in verse called 
A Melodrame, or Treason, Strategems and Spoils, a work by W. L. 
Adams sharply satirizing the dominant political clique of the 
Territory, the play appeared as a pamphlet that sold so well that 
several printings were required. The charming scurrility of the 
attack made it a success, along with its tumbling, clever verse and 
its palpable and obvious hits at familiar characters whom every- 
one recognized, sometimes two or three different ways. 

Then, as might be expected, there appeared an Author. Ore- 
gon’s affliction was a lady named Martha J. Bailey, once Meth- 
odist schoolteacher who had married an itinerant doctor and had | 
settled down to something hardly like connubial bliss. Martha 
objected to her husband’s drinking, to his other habits, and to 
him in general, and succeeded in confusing herself with one of 
the early martyrs. Eventually, she sued Dr. Bailey for divorce, 
created a glorious public scandal, and became a violent defender 
of the sanctity of womanhood, a writer on moral subjects, and, 
at last, a novelist. Her work, Grains, or Passages in the Life of Ruth 
Rover, appeared from a Portland press in 1854. Critical opinion 
was unanimous: the novel was roundly attacked. After nearly a 
century, the opinion is valid, for the novel is only a long-winded 
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self-justification in which Mrs. Bailey produced a slightly fiction- 
ized autobiography to show why she divorced the doctor. Such 
a sorry time did the lady have that the reader tends to develop 
considerable sympathy for the husband in the case. 

Mrs. Bailey’s novel rather discouraged literature in Oregon 
and it was clear that the market for fiction would have to meet 
demand by import rather than by local production. Now and 
then, a ship cargo included some stray books sent on consign- 
ment to be sold off by Oregon merchants along with miscellane- 
ous mill irons and calico patterns. Now and then, more pros- 
perous settlers included books in their orders for goods from 
Eastern firms; various religious groups shipped lots of Bzbles, 
hymnals, and improving tracts for sale and distribution among 
the faithful or the fallen. A pioneer in Polk County, well removed 
from the mildly teeming mart of commerce at Portland recalled 
how books sometimes were distributed. ‘To the local schoolhouse 
had come a wandering lecturer from Corvallis. After the lecture, 
the itinerant got out hampers of books and sold them to the 
audience, books on phrenology, physiology, dietetics, and astron- 
omy. They might originally have come from the store of La- 
tourette & Howard at Oregon City, for it had advertised titles 
on those subjects, along with treatises on marriage (not Mrs. 
Bailey’s) as early as 1854. 

Bookstores came slowly. In 1849, the Spectator complained that 
not a single book or stationery store existed in the Territory, 
though it added that the demand for books was good. At the 
same time, Abernethy & Clark, leading merchants at Oregon 
City, were advertising an assortment of schoolbooks for sale— 
dictionaries, geographies, spellers, arithmetics, grammars, and 
atlases. But, not until 1853, did any firm show much interest in 
the finer forms, the Jelles lettres; then Pope & Ralston, a store 
selling medicine, hardware and drygoods, advertised its stock of 
dictionaries, Kames’s Elements of Criticism, music books, texts on 
bookkeeping, volumes of philosophy, Parley’s Universal History, 
and useful and practical guides to farming. The next year, 1854, 
the firm divided and Charles J. Pope, Jr., advertising himself as 
a “‘Dealer in Hardware, Groceries, Dry Goods, Medicines, Books, 
Stationery, etc.,’’put the following advertisement in the Spectator 
and indicated that books had come to Oregon: 
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NEW BOOKS 
Just Received & For Sale by C. Pope, Fr. 


Biographical Dictionary by Blake 
American Biographical Sketch Book, by W. Hunt, 
Progress of America in 2 vols., by J. M’Gregor, 
Pictorial History of U. S. Navy, by John Frost, 
Wilson’s American Ornithology 
Dick’s ‘Theology 
“ 

Dr. Spring’s Works 

also 
Cowper’s “Task,” with Boyd’s Notes, 
Thompson’s “Seasons,”  “ r 
Milton’s “‘Paradise Lost,” with Boyd’s Notes, 
Young’s ““Ni’t Thoughts,” “ r > 
Also Charlotte Elizabeth’s Works 

Judah’s Lion, Deserter, Count Raymond, Judea 
Capta, Flower Garden, etc., etc. 


Knapp’s 


Temperance Tales by Sargent, 
Pastor’s Sketches by Spencer, 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 

and other kindred works. 

Please Call and Examine. 


And so browsing was born in Oregon. Bookselling came slowly to 
the country; just about the time that the population might have 
supported a bookstore or made the sale of books profitable, the 
sudden California boom of 1849 intervened. From Oregon, many 
people went to the diggings, and cargo that might have been 
sent to the Columbia River was sent to richer markets at the 
Golden Gate. But the Oregonians, early gleaners in the golden 
fields, went back to their green valley with dust in their pokes 
and a sense of flush times in their hearts. Charles Pope, Jr., 
recognized their wants, practical and esthetic (for ‘‘groceries” in 
Oregon meant, primarily, “‘whisky”). Books in Oregon by 1854 
were plentiful and fairly cheap. By the end of the Territorial 
period, practically all of the towns had their book and stationery 
stores. 
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History of the Border Device 
Appearing on Cover and Page 51 


Pittsburgh and noted typographer, tells us the intriguing 
history concerning the border device being used by the 
Grabhorns on the cover and page 51 of the News-Letter: 
‘When, in 1918, I was laying out the title page for The Grove 
Plays of the Bohemian Club (collected edition), I decided to make 
a new design of the club’s device. Quite by accident, when 
browsing in the stacks of the University of California Library, 
I ran across a printer’s mark in one of the Shakespeare quartos 
that suited my purpose much better than anything I myself could 
devise. Using the encadrement only, I inserted the Bohemian 
Club owl and motto, ‘Weaving Spiders Come Not Here’. The 
new design was subsequently adopted by the club and used fre- 
quently in its announcements, etc. In 1947, the printing of A 
Chronicle of Our Years, commemorating the 75th anniversary of 
the club’s founding, was undertaken by the Grabhorns. The 
device was used on one of the preliminary pages and Ed Grab- 
horn conceived the idea of making enlargements of the encadre- 
ment for the title page and headings. Mallette Dean redrew the 
frame of the device—very skillfully, be it said—modifying the 
interior oval field to fit the paper page. No one, I am sure, knows 
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that the graceful design that adorns the News-Letter derives—if 
somewhat indirectly—from a Shakespeare quarto.” 

Carey Bliss of the Huntington Library did some research for 
us and reports that the border device was first used by Richard 
Jones, a printer, in 1592. Later, it was picked up by James 
Roberts, a London printer, (flourished 1569-1615) and he first 
used it on the title page of Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice in 
1600. Roberts used the same device again on the quarto editions 
of Henry V and King Lear, both printed in 1608. Several variants 
of the device appeared on other Shakespeare quartos used by 
other printers in 1611 and 1637 (Hamlet) and 1598 (King Lear). 
The above illustration of the device is from the 1608 King Lear 
quarto. 


Pioneer Paper Mill of the West 


BY FLORENCE DONNELLY * 


(Condensation of an article which appeared in The Paper Maker) 


nia, in the 1850s was Samuel Penfield Taylor. In the face 
of almost insurmountable difficulties, he constructed and 
operated the first paper mill west of the Mississippi. 

Taylor, youngest of a large family, was born at Saugerties on 
the Hudson in New York State. He was but a youth when news 
came of the finding of gold at Coloma in Northern California. 
With a number of friends of the same adventurous spirit as his 
own, he fitted up an old schooner in Boston. Early in the Summer 
of ’49, he and his friends sailed for California. Ten months later, 
they disembarked at San Francisco, having sailed around Cape 
Horn and stopped at many ports to make repairs on the old ship. 
Although neither he nor his companions suffered injury on this 
eventful voyage, it made a lasting impression on Taylor. He said 
many years later, ‘“[The payment of $20.00 for the privilege of 


Bess of an industrial empire in Marin County, Califor- 


*Florence Donnelly, staff member of the San Rafael, California Independent-Fournal, 
is a free-lance writer whose research has resulted in several articles on early Cali- 
fornia paper mills. 
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working one’s way around Cape Horn, before the mast, was not 
what it was cracked up to be.” 

Most of the party went immediately to the “diggings,” but 
young Taylor’s funds were about exhausted. So he set out to 
make a “‘grubstake.’? Opportunity had to knock at his door only 
once. A hogshead of eggs floated through the Golden Gate. The 
youth salvaged it, bought a small stock of bacon, and, with the 
hogshead as his counter, opened an outdoor eating place. The 
venture was profitable, and, in a short time, Sam Taylor set off 
to the mines. In August 1852, he shipped to Curtis, Perry and 
Ward, bankers in San Francisco, enough gold dust to net him 
$5,691.99. He returned to San Francisco and, in 1853, with 
Isaac Cook and Henry Weatherbee, opened a lumberyard on 
California Street, near Drumm. 


ARRIVES IN MARIN COUNTY 


It was soon after that Taylor came to Marin County looking 
for lumber. He went over the slopes of Mt. Tamalpais and fol- 
lowed the streams to what is now Papermill Creek. The area 
abounded in a great variety of trees, with many giant redwoods 
and oaks. Realizing the possibilities of the country, the natural 
beauty, the abundance of timber and water, Taylor purchased 
100 acres of land from Rafael Garcia, owner of a large grant. 

Because Taylor’s people had been interested in a paper mill 
near Catskill, New York, and he was familiar with its operation, 
he decided he had found an ideal location for one. Many men 
of judgment thought his idea fantastic, because of the inaccessi- 
bility of the site and the great distance machinery and other 
heavy equipment would have to be transported, and because 
wages were inordinately high in California compared to those 
in the East where Taylor was to have competition with well- 
established business. 

But the young man was undaunted. First he constructed a ‘‘saw 
pit’? where lumber for the mill, the boarding house for the workers 
and other buildings, was whipsawed from redwoods felled near 
by. The timbers were squared and framed in the clearing and put 
together with wooden pegs. A log dam, a mile up ane creek, was 
begun to insure sufficient water power. 

When the work was well under way, Taylor returned to the 
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East in 1854 and went to South Windham, Connecticut, where 
he purchased the machinery of Smith, Winchester and Co. He 
shipped it out West and then went to Fall River, Massachusetts, 
to continue his courtship of Sarah Washington Irving, a pretty 
schoolteacher. ‘They were married in the Spring of 1855 and he 
brought his bride to California by the Nicaraguan route. The 
machinery had been shipped via the Isthmus. On arrival in San 
Francisco, it was sent by schooner to Bolinas, an early-day ship- 
ping point in Marin County. It was then taken by ox cart part 
of the way and then sledded by ox power to what was then 
becoming known as ‘Taylorville. 





Proneer tps hi ii, Ciess oP 8.8 Taylen 1856 
Tay lorville,  Maein oy Calif. 
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IN OPERATION IN 1856 


With the machinery installed, the flume completed, and the 
raw materials on hand, the water was turned on the large over- 
shot wheels and the mill was put into operation in November 
1856. ‘The water was necessary too, for cooking the stock and 
for steam for the dryers. 

The chief product of the mill in its early days was newsprint. 
It was made from rags retrieved from the streets and dump piles 
in San Francisco by the thrifty Chinese. Not only did ‘Taylor have 
difficulty in getting his supplies to the mill but in getting his 
product to his best customers, the San Francisco newspapers. 
The lookout at the top of ‘Telegraph Hill, who kept San Fran- 
ciscans informed on the arrival and departure of ships, would be 
besieged by the Alta California, The Bulletin, and The Call when 
they were short on newsprint. The query was, “Has the sloop 
from Bolinas yet hove in sight?” 

It was not until the ’7os when the North Pacific Coast Rail- 
road was built that the products of the mill could be sent speedily 
to the customers. The railroad line came directly through the 
Taylor property. 

Step by step, the pioneer in the papermaking industry in the 
West built up his business. He bought more of the adjacent rich 
timberlands. He introduced paper bags which were then novel- 
ties. He entered also into the business of making ‘‘fine papers.” 
In 1860, Eastern papers suddenly rose three or four times in 
price, which caused the prices of ‘Taylor’s products to advance 
accordingly. After the war between the States, the pioneer mill 
continued to be one of the best-paying properties in California. 

Exhibits of the Taylor products were featured at the annual 
fairs of the Mechanics Institute in San Francisco and in the offices 
of S. P. Taylor and Co., in San Francisco. Bookpaper, white and 
tinted, machine-finished, and manila wrapping paper won many 
awards for the firm. 

Because of increased business, ‘Taylor built the second and 
much larger mill in 1883, at a cost of $165,000. It was in the 
shape of an “‘L” with a separate structure for the bleach boiler 
and another for the engines. The main building, three stories and 
basement, was 30 feet by go feet. On the upper story was the 
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stock and dust room; the middle floor was for sorting and prepa- 
ration of stock; on the lower story was the pulp room; and the 
basement contained the drainers and bleaching vats. ‘The motive 
power consisted of a 30-inch Leffell turbine water wheel, and a 
Corliss automatic cut-off engine of 150 horsepower. 

When the Marin Water Company was started in the early 
°*“0s, a large amount of the water which would have flowed 
through Papermill Creek went into the company’s reservoirs. 
‘This made it necessary to add a steam engine at the paper mill 
for additional power. William T. Coleman of San Rafael, chief 
of the famed Vigilantes of San Francisco’s early days, interested 
in getting more water to his property in San Rafael, paid Taylor 
$10,000 for the latter’s riparian rights. ‘The mill owner realized 
later that no amount of money could ever make good the loss to 
the paper mill caused by the diversion of water. 


CAMPING RESORT 


Camp Taylor, one of the first ‘“‘tented cities” in California, was 
a noted camping and picnic resort, both before and after the 
railroad was built. The Bohemian Club, exclusive San Francisco 
club, held its first outdoor ‘‘jinks” at Camp Taylor, in June 1878. 

Near the mill, a two-and-a-half story hotel was built, and it 
was operated for many years by James Taylor, one of the sons 
of the mill founder. 

And the products of the Taylor paper mill increased—ballot 
paper for the State of California, book and lithograph paper, 
manila, newsprint, wrapping paper, bags, and fruit wraps. To 
make them, jute was imported from Calcutta, wood pulp from 
Norway, rags and wood shavings from San Francisco. Even the 
waste from the jute mill at San Quentin prison, which is in 
Marin County, was processed for paper. 


DEATH ENDS CAREER 


But death ended the long and successful career of Samuel 
Penfield Taylor. After months of illness, he died in January 1886 
at the age of fifty-eight. Mrs. Leavitt Baker of San Rafael, his 
granddaughter, recalls her mother, Mrs. Joseph Sidney Danner 
(Maybelle Taylor), telling of the funeral—the long procession 
of mourners which stretched from the little community of Taylor- 
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ville to the knoll above it. Beside Samuel Penfield ‘Taylor on the 
knoll lie the bodies of his two sisters. His widow made her home 
with Mrs. Danner in San Francisco until her death. 

Several sons of the pioneer paper-mill founder, including Wil- 
liam P. ‘Taylor, who later became sheriff of Marin County, con- 
tinued to operate and improve the mill. A 20-horsepower machine 
for supercalenders was added to the plant at a cost of approxi- 
mately $10,000. Hardly had it been installed when the financial 
panic of 1893 was under way, and the Taylor mill and a number 
of other industries never recovered from it. The property passed 
into other hands. ‘The paper mill was never operated after the 
Taylors left and the buildings were destroyed by fire in May 1916. 

But a lasting monument has been established to mark the site 
of the first paper mill west of the Mississippi and honor the 
founder. The lands have been preserved for the public by estab- 
lishment of the Samuel P. Taylor State Park. As the later owner 
of the property had failed to pay taxes on the lands, the County 
of Marin finally acquired the title, and, with cooperation of the 
State of California, the park was established. 

Gone are all the children of the pioneer. He had twenty-four 
grandchildren, but death depleted their ranks, too. But it would 
have pleased the pioneer paper-mill builder to know that three 
of his grandsons, one of them his namesake, have carried on in 
the paper manufacturing business. ‘They are Stanley S. Taylor, 
Samuel Penfield Taylor, and James Irving Taylor, who are the 
owners of the Honolulu Paper Company in Hawaii. 


The Huntington Library Collection of 
California Fine Printing 


BY CAREY BLISS” 


ODERN FINE PRINTING from various presses in England and 
M America, plus a few examples from the European presses, 
is one of the little-known but valuable collections in the 
Huntington Library at San Marino. In all, over four hundred 
different American and foreign presses are represented. Excluding 


* Carey Bliss is Assistant Curator of Rare Books at the Huntington Library. 
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the Kelmscott Press collection, which was acquired during Mr. 
Huntington’s lifetime, most of these books have been added in 
recent years. 

This note, however, will deal only with items emanating from 
the California presses. At the present time the library has set aside, 
in its fine-printing collection, examples of the work of sixty-two 
California presses. In some instances a press is represented by no 
more than one book or broadside, whereas—as in the case of the 
Grabhorn collection—the items may number several hundred. 

The earliest examples of California fine printing are from 
Edward Bosqui’s commercial printing and engraving house in 
San Francisco, which he operated from 1864 until the fire of 1906. 
Bosqui printed the poems of Charles Warren Stoddard in 1867, 
followed by at least one original edition of such favorite early San 
Francisco authors as John R. Ridge, Ambrose Bierce and Ina 
Coolbrith. The first constitution of the Bohemian Club, in 1873, 
was a Bosqul imprint, as was also the fine four-volume edition of 
Palou’s Noticias de la Nueva California, printed for the Historical 
Society of California, in 1874. ‘This work, on high quality laid 
paper, set in an eighteen-point roman letter, well-leaded, is an 
unusually attractive and readable production even by present- 
day standards. The library contains over fifty titles from this 
pioneer San Francisco press, nearly all of them far above the 
general standards of their day. 

There is also a comprehensive collection of the work of ‘Taylor 
& Taylor, beginning with several issues of a little amateur news- 
paper printed by Edward DeWitt Taylor between 1882 and 1886. 
Other items range from volumes of poems by Edward Robeson 
Taylor, through the beautiful type specimen book issued in 1939, 
down to more recent work of the press. 

John Henry Nash has an honored place in the California fine- 
printing collection at the library. ‘The Nash volumes number well 
over 200 titles ranging from his ‘Tomoye Press days, through the 
very productive twenties, to 1938 when he went to Oregon. An 
uncounted number of broadsides, announcements and advertising 
pieces are also available in a special file. 

Undoubtedly the most extensive collection from a California 
press is that of the Grabhorns. From 19109 to the present day, the 
library’s holdings of this famous press are between go and 95 per 
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cent complete. In addition, there are included a large number 
of proof sheets, trial pages, Christmas cards and advertising mat- 
ter not listed in their Bibliography. The Colt Press of Jane 
Grabhorn is also well represented, although perhaps not so com- 
pletely as that of the other Grabhorns. 

Until now, this listing of fine printing has mentioned only the 
northern California presses, which is logical from a chronological 
standpoint, since the southern part of the State did not produce 
anything noteworthy until long after such printers as Bosqui, the 
Taylors and Nash had been issuing good books. One early at- 
tempt, recognized in the Huntington collections was the Arroyo 
Press or Arroyo Guild Press in Los Angeles, established about 
1905, and concerned primarily with the printing of works by 
contemporary California authors. These books are far below 
present standards but the attempt at quality is evident. Several 
imprints of Clyde Browne’s Abbey San Encino Press have an 
important place on the library’s shelves partly because he pio- 
neered the private press idea in southern California and encour- 
aged others to follow. Bruce McCallister, who designed and 
printed many fine books as a member of the firm of Young and 
McCallister and later the Adcraft Press, has long been collected 
by the library. The work of the late Gregg Anderson, formerly a 
member of the library staff, is especially well represented, begin- 
ning with his first production, A Collection of Essays, by George 
Gissing, printed in 1926. 

Some of the early work of Grant Dahlstrom, Saul Marks, and 
Ward Ritchie is preserved in the library’s collection, plus repre- 
sentative examples of the later work of these three printers. ‘The 
Ritchie “incunabula,”’ although not approaching the fine collec- 
tion at the W. A. Clark Library, is the best of these collections, 
including Jeffers’ Apology for Bad Dreams, printed at Schmied’s in 
Paris in 1930. 

Returning to northern California, the library possesses good 
examples of most of the numerous presses activated in the 1920s. 
Of the eight books issued by the private press of Thomas C. Rus- 
sell, the library has six titles. The charming volumes issued by the 
Brothers Johnson at the Windsor Press in San Francisco since 
1926 are well represented, but the early work of this press is not 
as extensive as desired. Johnck & Seeger imprints include all 
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items printed for the Club, plus a number of others privately 
printed. 

A collection of California fine printing must of necessity include 
the University presses; much of their work is far above average. 
Both the University of California Press and Stanford University 
Press are represented by some very attractive volumes. The 
Eucalyptus Press at Mills College probably provides the most 
complete set of University press imprints; only a few early items 
are lacking. San Jose State and Scripps College are the possessors 
of presses now, but so far most of their work has been of a labora- 
tory press nature. Although the library contains some San Jose 
press imprints, there are none, as yet, from the Scripps press. 

California has always had a large number of strictly private 
presses, run usually as a hobby by one or two individuals for their 
own enjoyment and satisfaction. Some excellent work has come 
from these presses: such items are eagerly sought by the library 
since their productions are usually very limited in number and 
often do not find their way into public collections. The Press in 
the Forest, run by Jacob W. Wright at Carmel, was one of the 
earlier of these undertakings and the library contains many good 
examples of its work. Two presses operated by college professors, 
one at Stanford and one at Berkeley, have been the object of 
search and preservation by the library. Tuley F. Huntington, 
Professor of English at Stanford University, had a little hand 
press from 1929 until his death in 1938; the library has three of 
his productions, all of which he wrote himself. James D. Hart, a 
professor at the University of California, has been operating the 
Hart Press off and on since 1929; unfortunately only examples of 
his later work are on file. The L-D Allen Press, conducted by 
Lewis and Dorothy Allen, is one of the most active and well 
equipped of the private presses working today. The library, how- 
ever, as in the case of the Hart Press, lacks examples of their 
earlier work. 

Brief mention of the following northern California presses is 
given here to indicate the scope of the Huntington’s holdings: 
the Aquarius, Aucune, Black Vine, Cloister, Elkus, Equinox, 
Greenwood, Masque, Orozco, Platen, Quercus, ‘Toyon and Yerba 
Buena presses. The library would like to acquire further examples 
of these presses as they are now represented by only a few items. 
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In the same category as those mentioned above, there are in 
southern California several private presses which have been more 
or less active over the past fifteen or twenty years. One of the 
earliest was the Ampersand Press of Arthur M. Ellis, who printed 
a number of items in Los Angeles between 1926 and 1932. The 
library has seven titles from this press, including the first item: 
Hugo Reid’s Indians of Los Angeles County. A recent addition to 
southern California private presses is the Untide Press, formerly 
of Waldport, Oregon, and now of Pasadena. Numerous examples 
of its work are now in the library’s files and much is expected of 
them in the future. The Huntington also contains products of the 
following southern California presses, some old, some new, but all 
treasured in the Rare Book Vaults: the Alibi, Auk, Durand, 
Green Horn, Hoffman, Hollycrofters, Dawson, Troan, and a new 
cooperative press entitled the Pioneer Hand Printing Society of 
La Canada. 


@ Annual Meeting—Election of Officers 


GerorcE L. Harpinc was re-elected president of The Book Club of California 
following the Club’s annual meeting on March 24th. Other officers elected 
were: Oscar Lewis, vice president; Carroll T. Harris, treasurer; and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Downs, secretary. Lewis Allen, Howard Willoughby, and Robert J. 
Woods were elected directors to fill the places left vacant by the resignations 
of Francis P. Farquhar, Flodden W. Heron, and Edgar A. Waite. Mr. Heron 
was subsequently elected an honorary director in appreciation of his services 
to the Club over a long period. 

Directors re-elected for the current fiscal year were Miss Edith M. Coulter, 
Morgan A. Gunst, Joseph Henry Jackson, Theodore M. Lilienthal, Albert 
Sperisen, and Mrs. John I. Walter. 

The annual reports revealed that 1949 was the Club’s most active year since 
its inception in 1912. 


@. Exhibitions at Club’s Offices 


From May 6 until June 3, the Club will exhibit the bindings by Club member 
Florence Walter. On June 3, there will be an exhibition of selected work of the 
Grabhorn Press. On July 1, an exhibit of 15th and 16th Century printers’ 
marks. On August 3, a review of the printed work of the late great English 
artist, engraver, sculptor, painter and author, Eric Gill. And on September 2, 
the first ten years of the Colt Press—1938-1948. This will conclude our series 
of exhibitions for the first 12 months of Saturday Open House. 
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Tue Lisrary Committes is delighted to announce an additional group of gifts, 
and wishes to call attention to the fact that the Club office is open from 2 to 5 
o’clock ‘Tuesdays through Saturdays, but remains closed Mondays. Members 
are invited to stop in and see the many interesting items that are now in the 
Club’s permanent collection. Those received through May 2, 1950 are: 

The Kamorano Eighty. The Zamorano Club [Bruce McCallister, 1945]. Gift of 
ROBERT J. WOODS. 

Will C. van Antwerp, His Birthday, July 13, 1932. Gift of FLODDEN W. HERON. 

Poetry, Gongorism and a Thousand Years. Robinson Jeffers; California’s Best 
Wines, Robert Lawrence Balzer; Cubre Libre, Poems by Nicolas Guillén trans- 
lated from the Spanish by Langston Hughes and Ben Frederic Carruthers; 
In California Before the Gold Rush, John Bidwell; Manuscripts of Leonardo da Vinct, 
Elmer Belt. [Imprints of The Ward Ritchie Press] Gift of Mrs. GREGG ANDERSON 
and WARD RITCHIE. 

Sacramento Illustrated, reprint of original 1855 edition. [Grant Dahlstrom, The 
Castle Press, 1950] Gift of SACRAMENTO BOOK COLLECTORS CLUB. 

Essays of Montaigne, Selected, Edited and Newly Done into English by Francis 
Carmody. [The L-D Allen Press, 1948] Gift of LEWIS ALLEN. 

The Readers’ Encyclopedia, William Rose Benét. Gift of THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 

Friendly China, Bailey Willis. [Stanford University Press, 1949] Gift of sTAN- 
FORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

The New Colophon, Volume 2, Part 8. Gift of PHILIP C. DUSCHNES. 

An Essay on Scholarship, Joseph Addison. [The Hart Press, 1941] Gift of JAMES 
D. HART. 

Far Afield, Numbers One and Two. [The Left-Handed One-Armed Bandit 
Press, 1949-1950] Gift of FREDERICK FOLGER THOMAS, JR. 

Imprints of The Platen Press. Gift of TED FREEDMAN. 

The Night Is Where You Fly and other Imprints from the press of Adrian 
Wilson. Gift of ADRIAN WILSON. 

A Bibliography of the Writings of Alfred Edgar Coppard, Jacob Schwartz. Much 
Loved Books, James O’Donnell Bennett. Gift of DAVID MAGEE. 

Imprints of Taylor & Taylor. Gift of JAMES W. ELLIOTT and ROBERT W. WASH- 
BISH. Six plastic slipcases. Gift of MRS. JOHN I. WALTER. 


@ News of Club Publications 


THE MARY AUSTIN BOOK IS OUT 

In addition to the title story, The Mother of Felipe, the collection includes 
The Truscott Luck, Pahawitz-na’an, The Lost Mine of Fisherman’s Peak, and The 
Ford of Crévecoeur. These are described more in detail in the announcement 
which, with order card, has been mailed to members. Designed and printed 
by Anderson & Ritchie: The Ward Ritchie Press, the book is worthy of the 
author who, as Franklin Walker states in the introduction, “...is one of the 
most talented of American nature writers... . Fortunately, she combined her 
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reverential passion for primitive nature with a keen visualizing power and a 
sense for man’s relation to his physical environment almost unique in American 
literature. She spent her life searching for a truly indigenous cultural expression; 
not a little of such expression at its best is to be found in her own writing.” 

Four hundred copies have been printed. The price is $5.75 plus the usual 
sales taxes. The book is bound in colorful paper boards and contains at- 
tractive decorations by Cas Duchow. 


GEORGE CLYMER AND THE COLUMBIAN PRESS 


Ready in June will be this important contribution to the history of handpress 
printing. Jacob Kainen, curator of the Division of Graphic Arts of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, is the author, Taylor & Taylor, the printers. The price, 
$5.00. A prospectus and order card will be mailed in about six weeks. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF STATEHOOD 


The letters of J. Ross Browne, well-known early-day journalist and official 
reporter of the convention, present a first-hand account of the California Con- 
stitutional Convention held at Monterey in 1849. Never before published, they 
are now being issued in commemoration of this centennial year of California’s 
admission to statehood. 

Browne received a contract to record and publish the proceedings. His letters 
describe the adventures of his trip round the Horn, his arrival in San Francisco 
and his journey to Monterey in addition to the convention itself. Mrs. Spencer 
Browne has contributed a biographical sketch which brings to life an inter- 
esting and vivid personality. 

Almost simultaneously with the decision to publish the letters, a portfolio 
of original drawings made by Browne on his ride to the Convention came to 
light. Permission to reproduce several of the sketches has been secured as has 
also the privilege of including a facsimile of Browne’s original contract with 
the convention authorities. 

The book is being designed by the Black Vine Press and will appear on 


September gth, the hundredth anniversary of California’s admission to the 
Union. 


Club Publications Avatlable 


Ace High, The Frisco Detective (GRABHORN Press) . . $ 8.50 
13 California Towns (GRABHORN PrEss) . . . . . 16.50 
Continent’s End (Joun Henry Naso). . . . . . 5,00 


The Estiennes (GRABHORN PREss) . . BGP ER NMED Shp 5 146570) 8) 
Miners Own Book (THE eh va osthiatare Eee , vey as) 
A few copies only remain of most of the above titles. Prompt orders 
are therefore recommended. 





Quarterly News-Letter 
(| Elected to Membership 


The following have been elected to membership since the Spring issue of the 
News-Letter: 


MEMBER ADDRESS SPONSOR 

H. Richard Archer Los Angeles Lewis Allen 

Thomas L. Brisch La Grange Park, Illinois Mrs. Jane Grabhorn 
Mrs. Spencer Browne Berkeley Miss Edith M. Coulter 
Robert S. Gunderson Menlo Park William C. Berry 
Hartley Everett Jackson San Jose Carroll T. Harris 
John E. Jones San Francisco Carroll T. Harris 
John M. Keller Larkspur Philip S. Brown 

L. Q. Lewis Oakland Mrs. Jane Grabhorn 
Arthur Lites Stanford George L. Harding 
G. C. Merris Portland, Oregon William C. Berry 
John G. Rogers San Francisco Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 
M. Seklemian Carlstadt, New Jersey P. K. Thomajan 
William A. Small, Jr. Tucson, Arizona Mrs. Jane Grabhorn 
Amadeo Tommasini Berkeley Carroll T. Harris 
Library of Congress Washington, D. C. Mrs. John I. Walter 
College of the Pacific Stockton Mrs. John I. Walter 
University of Illinois Urbana, Illinois Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 


The total number of regular members now totals 713 out of the allowable maximum 


of 750. Those who wish to propose the names of friends are urged to do so while 
vacancies still exist. 


TWO CAPTAINS WEST 
BY ALBERT & JANE SALISBURY 


Two Captains West gives a new turn to the ever-appealing story of Lewis and Clark. 
The Salisburys, adapting a technique used successfully in Here Rolled the Covered Wagons, 
have re-traced the route with camera and notebook. The text reflects careful study of the 
journals, and their commentary gives a vivid picture of how the trail appears today. 
Highway maps and 40 drawings by Carter Lucas supplement the more than 150 photo- 
graphs. Every collector of Western Americana will want this for his library. 

Cloth bound, regular edition at $7.50 plus sales tax. An edition, autographed and num- 
bered, in deluxe buckram binding, limited to 350 copies at $15.00 plus sales tax. Copies 


are ready for you at 


Constance Spencer — Books 


470 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 2 
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‘THIRTY-THREE BOOKS, produced west of the Rockies, have just been selected 
by the Rounce and Coffin Club of Los Angeles as the best examples of book- 
making in this area during 1949. This ninth exhibition of Western Books will 
be displayed during June, July, and August as follows: June 1-15, Claremont 
Colleges; June 19-July 10, San Francisco Public Library; July 17-22, Society 
of Printing House Craftsmen at Portland; July 27-August 11, University of 
Oregon at Eugene (tentative); August 16-31, Tacoma Public Library. The 
Book Club is represented by Gregory’s Guide, designed by Harold Seeger and 
Albert Sperisen of the Black Vine Press, and by The Estiennes and Wynken De 
Worde, both from The Grabhorn Press. 


ProcreEss on the “Bonanza Banquets,” the Club’s new series of Menu Keep- 
sakes has been regrettably slow. Selection has been particularly difficult—both 
of menu and author-contributor. However, we sincerely hope that the first 
series of four will be in the mail before June, and the second series of four 
shortly thereafter. 


THROUGH the goodness of contributing-printers, the Club Library is now the 
happy owner of 16 of the 33 books selected by the Rounce & Coffin Club in 
their annual Western Books of 1950 awards. These books are now included 
as an additional exhibition at the Club rooms for the pleasure of the members. 


Whatever your collecting interests, you will 


enjoy browsing through our tremendous stock 


of new, rare, and out-of-print books. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED : CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


WESTERN AMERICANA 


The Holmes Book Company 


EsTABLISHED 1894 
274 - 14th Street, Oakland 4. Phone TWinoaks 3-6860 





